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like Scott, the sad changes in his own subjective state to lead 
him to ask, in plaintive strain, 

" The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree, 
Are they still such as once they were, 
Or is the dreary change in me ? " 

As they once were, so they remained to him always ; for 
he built no mere castles in the air or castles in stone. He 
planted himself upon the homely, every-day realities of life. 
He believed in the concrete ; abstract sentimentalities find no 
defence from his common-sense page. Had he loved honor, 
loved fame, loved any of the gauds and gewgaws of so-called 
great, but in reality ordinary minds, he could not have been 
the true artist, the true poet, that he was. Let him be judged 
by this highest standard, and not by applying to him the 
commonplace dicta of a vulgar arithmetic of worldly honors, 
titles, and emoluments. 



Art. VIII. — 1. MSmoires du Due db Raguse. Vols. VIII. 
and IX. 

2. Choix cPEtudes sur la Literature Contemporaine. Par M. 

VlLLEMAIN. 1 Vol. 8vO. 

3. Une Conversation sous P Empire. Par M. Villemain. 

4. Des Appels comme cPAbus. Par M. de Montalembert. 

5. Madame Bovary. Par Gustave Flaubert. 2 vols. 

There can be no exaggeration in saying that the MSmoires 
of Marshal Marmont are the literary, and in some respects 
the political, event of the current year in France. Never did 
any book provoke such a tumult of reproach and recrimina- 
tion, and the replies to it will be nearly as voluminous as 
the MSmoires themselves. From the Bonaparte family and 
that of Eugene Beauharnais downward, there is scarcely an 
individual mentioned by the Due de Raguse, who does not 
protest against the manner of the mentioning, or declare the 
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alleged facts absolutely false. Still, if the character of Mar- 
mo nt, which is the coloring medium of all his narrative, be 
taken into consideration, and those parts of his recital be set 
aside which are the result of false perception, not of voluntary 
mendaciousness, there remains in the nine heavy volumes 
before us more than sufficient material to constitute one of 
the most important historical documents of modern times. 
The reader's interest attaches itself almost equally to two ob- 
jects, — to the writer and to the hero of his book. 

Before proceeding further; let us make one observation, the 
justice of which strikes the French public daily more and more. 
Naturally, the establishment of the second Empire, in the per- 
son of the nephew, has caused the national attention to flow 
backward in a spontaneous current towards the uncle. Books 
without end are written upon all the events, and all the glo- 
ries, of the reign of Napoleon I. The " Empire " of 1804, the 
" old Empire " as it is styled, is a popular theme, a " selling 
subject," — one on which publishers are willing to treat with 
authors on handsome terms, and one on which the vast army 
of employes, high and low, are ready to pinch themselves in 
order to buy information. Yet it is nevertheless certain, that, 
in spite of all this, — in spite of the desire of the whole world of 
officials, and hungry aspirants for office, to court present impe- 
rial favor by adulation of the imperialism of the past, in spite 
of the strong hope of those who rule France that every fresh 
record of the first Empire should turn to the glorification of 
the existing Empire, its likeness and its result, — in spite of all 
this, the effect has been undeniably the precise reverse. The 
impetus once given, there were no means of checking it ; ene- 
mies wrote as well as flatterers, judges as well as friends, and 
(as always happens when any subject is handled on all sides) 
the real truth — or, at all events, something very, very near it — 
has emerged from this sea of manuscript ; the phantom of Na- 
poleon-Csesar has been called up, has really " come when it 
was called," and has not faded from view till it has left printed 
upon the visual sense of the mass the outlines of what the 
original form really was. From the admiring, conquest-loving 
Bonapartist, (for such he has been in reality all his life,) 
Thiers ; from the sagacious, liberal Villemain; from the neu- 
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tral-minded imperialist officer, Due de Fezensac ; * from the 
bitter, yet in early life fascinated Marmont ; and from the 
family archives, from the letters of the Emperor himself to 
his own brother Joseph, in Spain ; — from all these various 
sources flows the one same metal, which forms the one same 
type, and on the brow of the figure which all combine equally 
to reconstruct, is written by friend, by foe, and by self too, 
the word Tyrant. 

This is not a fact which Bonapartists attempt strenuously 
to deny. They rather elude it, for they feel that it is not to 
be overthrown. But the mass of thinkers are indubitably sur- 
prised at finding how much inferior to what they had been 
used to imagine was the terrible idol which France had 
first worshipped, then broken. Perhaps it might be just to 
say, that the littlenesses and weaknesses of the first Napoleon 
have been more strongly brought out than even his fiercer 
qualities and more magnificent crimes. The mind of the re- 
flecting reader is appalled, not at the fearful sacrifices required 
to attain great ends, but at the wretched smallness of the cause 
whence, nine times out of ten, the unlimited sacrifice of human 
existence is made to flow. The absolute absorption of every 
other sentiment in that of self, is the first clear impression left 
by the character of Napoleon the so-called " Great," after you 
have attentively studied his numerous contemporary historians. 
The next impression uniformly given by all, is the positive 
perturbation of his mental faculties after the first fifteen years 
of his career (from 1795 to 1810). His intelligence is either 
obscured or dazzled, his judgment is unsteady. His vanity 
grows more and more inflated every day, and gradually smoth- 
ers what in early years had been the really noble ambition to 
rise ; and for the love of elevation, of power, of glory in the 
abstract, is substituted solely the appetite for personal predom- 
inance everywhere, just or unjust. 

It is not our purpose to examine in detail all the various 
histories of the first Empire published within the last two 
years in France, but we would force upon the eyes of our 
readers on this side of the Atlantic what is now staring in the 

*In a short, but very remarkable, narrative of the campaign of 1812. 
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face of Frenchmen, namely, the incontestable depoetization of 
the modern Attila which has been effected by the minute 
research into his most trifling deeds and words, into his most 
hidden thoughts. 

This premised, we will revert to the MSmoires of the Due de 
Raguse. As we have said, Marmont himself commands our 
interest to the full, equally with Bonaparte. There is some- 
thing tvagicai, fatal (in the sense of the word according to the 
ancients), about the character and the deeds of the unlucky 
Due de Raguse. He is constantly active and constantly un- 
successful, and, spite of his ill-luck, he is over and over again 
chosen to bear the weight of difficult enterprises, and, spite of 
his undeniable capacity, he never contrives to elude the com- 
panionship of evil fortune. He is courage itself, yet always 
destined to yield or to retreat ; he is no sooner for a moment 
in a position to justify the universal opinion which people 
imperturbably preserve of his talents, than some extraordinary 
event forces him out of it, and gives him over a prey to that 
spirit of envy and discontent which constitutes, in fact, the 
ruling trait of his moral composition during the last twenty 
years of his life. 

In 1814, there can be no doubt that Marshal Marmont saw 
things as they really were, and saw them more clearly than 
his comrades. There can be no doubt that he took the then 
popular side of the question, in helping to recall a family of 
French princes, in contributing to the final discomfiture of 
Bonaparte, and in aiding the exchange of what had been a 
military dictatorship, for the establishment of a constitutional 
and national monarchy. Yet (the malecontents of all factions 
joining in one cry) Marmont has borne for .nearly half a cen- 
tury the stigma of a traitor, and the very princes whose return 
to France he helped to effect were more or less forced to seem 
shy of his services. What then, if it were not fatality, should 
have again placed him in the awful post of responsibility 
which he occupied in 1830 ? Since the year 1817, and his 
mission to Lyons, he had remained politically idle ; for his 
Embassy Extraordinary to St. Petersburg, at the coronation of 
the Czar in 1826, was a mere parade, and had no political sig- 
nificancy whatever. Now, in the beginning of the very year 
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1830, he had reason to believe that his activity was at an end, 
and to think that the conduct of the government of Charles X. 
was anything but what might have been expected. When the 
expedition against Algeria was planned, the Due de Raguse 
was not the only man who conceived that the expedition ought 
to have been placed under his command. It was a rather gen- 
erally received opinion, that the Marshal's antecedents entitled 
him to the command of the African campaign. His rival, 
Bourmont, is said to have been himself so impressed with this 
idea, that he had promised to propose the Due de Raguse to 
the council, and M. de Polignac and M. de Villeie were re- 
ported to have announced to him his appointment as certain. 
Such, however, was not the issue of the event, and Bourmont, 
as we all know, conducted the campaign of Algiers. Wound- 
ed, mortified in every possible sense, Marshal Marmont re- 
quested, as a compensation, the Embassy to St. Petersburg, 
which M. de Mortemart's retirement had left vacant. This 
also was denied him, but the post suddenly offered as an in- 
demnity for all the rest was one which perhaps occasioned 
him no less surprise than it occasioned to all those who were 
nearest to the king. On the 1st of September, 1830, the time 
of service of Marshal Marmont would have expired ; and in 
vexation and disgust at men and things, he was counting the 
days whose lapse would set him free to turn his back on 
France, and go roaming through the world. On the 27th of 
July, he most unexpectedly received the order to take com- 
mand of the troops destined to preserve tranquillity in the city 
of Paris. Upon the discouraged and angry officer, who was 
only waiting for the hour when he should retire from respon- 
sibility altogether, devolved suddenly the heaviest military and 
political responsibility combined, that could be well laid upon 
any one individual's shoulders, — that, namely, of defending 
a government more than half in the wrong against a nation 
that was only half in the right. The king was warned by one 
of his ministers in the following terms : " Sire, the Due de 
Raguse is your Majesty's very faithful subject. I believe him 
to be loyal, but he is not lucky. Heaven preserve the king 
from being defended by the Due de Raguse, if any troubles 
break out in Paris ! " Notwithstanding this, the sovereign 
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who had refused the appointment of Marmont to places he 
was far better qualified to fill, persisted in maintaining him 
in this, the very last for which he ought to have been chosen. 
The result is known ; the Due de Raguse, uncertain where 
his duty lay, instead of first putting down resistance, began 
by attempting to bring about a transaction ; he occupied 
himself by discussing what ought to be done ; he aimed at 
advising the crown; and when he had lost his time in the 
attempt, the crown lay in the gutter, and was trampled upon 
by the mob. Like one of the most famous heroes of the 
Thirty Years' "War, the Due de Raguse went forth into exile ; 
and, the death of the Due de Reichstadt, to whom early asso- 
ciations first led him, having left him comparatively without 
an occupation, he turned to the heir of the Bourbon branch, 
and till the period of his death was a tolerably faithful com- 
panion and courtier of the exiled Comte de Chambord. 

An attentive perusal of Marmont's Mimoires will not per- 
haps teach the reader many new facts ; but we maintain that, 
all partiality put aside, it does give an exceedingly interesting 
view of the character of Napoleon I., — one adapted not to 
win for him more admiration than we have been latterly used 
to bestow, but to render him, as it were, more real in our sight, 
and to make us feel as though we had ourselves personally 
known him, and become familiar with his deficiencies as well 
as with his genius. 

Upon this same subject of the Empire, nothing more inter- 
esting than what the Revue des Deux Mondes published in its 
second April number can well be imagined. It is an article 
from the pen of Villemain, entitled, Tine Conversation sous 
V Empire, and is fraught with intense interest, for the reason 
that it teaches us what, even in the earlier and more glorious 
days of his extraordinary career, the more intelligent and high- 
minded as well as the more illustrious of his lieutenants 
thought of the Emperor. The scene described by M. Ville- 
main transpired in the year 1809, after the Spanish conquest, 
after the glories (!) of Lisbon and Saragossa, and when the 
Empire, barely five years old, was in the blaze of its nascent 
splendor. 

"We were a small party assembled for the Easter week, at the coun- 
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try-house of M. C /' says M. Villemain, " and only one more guest 

was waited for ; but that guest was no other than the Due de Monte- 
bello, Marshal Lannes, the hero of the campaigns of 1805, 1806, and 
1807, the man whom a calculation of etiquette had decorated with the 
title of Colonel- General of the Swiss Guard, but who was so difficult to 
transform into a courtier, that it was said he spoke to the Emperor as 
to an ordinary mortal, venturing even to give him advice touching 
liberty and peace." 

Villemain, then a boy of sixteen or seventeen, wearing the 
uniform of his college, but already famous throughout the 
University for his wonderful acquirements and unparalleled 
memory, expresses himself as full of curiosity for the advent 
of the warrior of whom he had heard and read so much, and 
whom in the salons of some emigres he had heard described 
as a rough, rude soldier, uncultivated in intellect as in man- 
ners. Judge then of the surprise of the young rhetorician 
when the Due de Montebello, so different from what he had 
been taught to believe, appears before him. 

"I listened, eagerly devouring the whole scene," continues Ville- 
main, " and the ' ill-brought-up soldier,' the ' intruder upon greatness,' 
as I had heard him styled, seemed to me noble and elegant as a knight 
of Tasso's Poems." 

But the really interesting part of the narrative is 'the con- 
versation in which, during all breakfast-time and immediately 
after, Marshal Lannes was engaged, upon the subject of the 
late and of the probably ensuing campaign. 

" ' It is a frightful thing,' he exclaims, ' to have not armies to con- 
quer, but a nation to subjugate, to have to wrestle with absolute de- 
spair.' And alluding then to Saragossa, ' "What a war ! ' is his sudden 
remark ; ' what men ! a siege in every street, a mine under every 
house ! To be forced to massacre so many worthy people, — what a 
duty ! It was a horrible war, — I wrote as much to the Emperor ; 
such victories grieve one to the soul ! ' " 

All the opinions emitted by Lannes upon this occasion are 
worth quoting, for they prove clearly, that, many years before 
the period when his companions in glory are accused of hav- 
ing deserted his waning fortunes, Napoleon was judged se- 
verely by those who owed their elevation to his own ; and 
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they likewise show that, under the appearance of a domin- 
ion without end or limit, the cankerworm of discontent was 
at work, and that the farther-sighted amongst the public 
at large evidently discerned all the ruler's mistakes, and had 
the presentiment, that, unless his headlong ambition were re- 
strained and his despotic tendencies modified, some terrible 
catastrophe would ensue. Let us listen to Marshal Lannes, 
comparing the campaign of Italy with that of Spain. 

" How really grand we all were in Italy, to begin with our General- 
in-Chief! " he exclaims. " What a dSbut to pour down from the Alps 
into Lombardy, to chase before us four Austrian armies, to gpare and 
respect the Pope who had bid them come, and to restore Rome to him 
after all was ended ! All this is glory. But now-a-days war is the 
overthrow of dwelling-houses upon their inhabitants, the taking of con» 
vents, the murder of monks who fire from out their windows, and the 
sweeping away of nuns by grape-shot ! This is sorry work for brave 
men. We are told it is a political war. It may be, but it is both 
an inhuman and an unreasonable war ; for where a crown has to be 
conquered, a nation that merely defends itself has first to be destroyed. 
This is a work of time, and a sad work at the best." 

In the course of conversation, some one present advanced 
the statement, that the conquest of the Spanish Peninsula 
was not an original idea of the Emperor's, but had been sug- 
gested to him by Talleyrand; and at this all the generous 
indignation of Marshal Lannes burst forth. 

" What ! " he cried, " a man shall then steal crowns by the advice of 
another man ! Is not this the proof of an implacable and ever-grow- 
ing egotism ? That man," — (the Emperor Napoleon,) — " that man, 
— I say it regretfully, for I loved him and shall die for him, — that 
man cares not for the sacrifice of his marshals and generals, or of all 
the whole staff of his former army of Italy. Nay, on the contrary, he 
likes well enough to have new fortunes to make, new dignitaries to 
name. That, in a measure, gives age to his own fame, and seems to 
confirm it. The Spanish invasion is merely a result of the formation 
of the new kingdoms of Holland and Naples. He would like for his 
dynasty to be the oldest in Europe, and we have been helping him to 
this by the burning of Saragossa, for which purpose, too, we have left 
in Spain one hundred and fifty thousand old and seasoned troops, whilst 
we are now going to encounter the Austrians with new recruits, and 
men whose second campaign is all they can count. These eternal 
vol. lxxxv. — no. 177. 45 
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forced marches to battle are mortal. They are a drain which carries 
off more soldiers than are killed by our guns." 

It would seem that, in the course of the very interesting 
conversation recounted by M. Villemain, Dupont de Ne- 
mours, the senator, — himself a man of constitutional opin- 
ions, — expressed regret that the Emperor had not granted 
liberal institutions to the Spaniards. Upon this subject the 
last words alleged to have been spoken by Marshal Lannes 
are the following, and th'ey are exceedingly significant. 

" Liberal institutions in Spain ! but why not first of all in France ? 
or, at all events, why not restore to us so many rights that have been 
taken from us, and replaced only by perpetual war and the servitude 
of foreign nations ? That man " (always the Emperor) " wants to be 
Charlemagne, to possess in his own person, or in that of a family of 
kings of his race, all Europe, from the Rhine to the Tagus, and from 
the Seine to the Danube. Once master that far, you will see him go 
farther towards the North. At the conferences at Erfurth last year, 
the only thing that inclined him towards peace was the poisoned dart 
in his side on which is printed the name of Spain. But now that Sara- 
gossa is taken, and that he will gain shortly some great battle in Ger- 
many, you will see how many pretexts he will find for his ambition ; 
an ambition whose slaves, alas ! we all are, and to which we are all of 
us tied on diagonally, like the scythes to the war-chariots of the an- 
cients ! Like them, we run an edge,J swift as the wind, cutting and 
mowing down everything upon our path, until we are hurled down 
some precipice where the war-chariot lies broken to pieces, as we shall 
be ! " 

This language, than which nothing uttered by Napoleon's 
bitterest opponents has been stronger, is without doubt curi- 
ous, when we reflect upon it as expressing the sentiments of 
one of those men whose glory and whose ambition seemed 
most indissolubly wedded to the conqueror's own. After this 
judgment passed upon Bonaparte by Lannes, in 1809, what 
is there to be wondered at in the abdication of Fontainebleau 
in 1814 ? There is close affinity between the two epochs, 
and if the falling off from their chief of his oldest servants 
has anything which can yet surprise us, it is that such a fall- 
ing off did not occur at a much earlier date* 

* Of coarse the Bonapartist press has attacked M. Villemain upon the ground 
of inaccuracy, and declared that Marshal Lannes never spoke as he has made him 
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We cannot mention M. Villemain's name, apropos to the 
very curious page of history with which he furnishes us, with- 
out alluding at some length to the last volume for which 
France is indebted to him. This is a book of nearly five 
hundred pages, consecrated to the study of contemporary 
literature, half of which is occupied by the reports to the 
Academy, which M. Villemain, as Perpetual Secretary, is 
obliged to make every year, upon the occasion of the distri- 
bution of the various prizes. This first part of the volume is 
interesting from the very circumstance of its showing what 
has been the literary movement in France for the last ten 
years (from 1846 to 1856), and from the pictures it gives us 
of the perfect serenity in which, in the midst of all the 
troubles of the two years 1848 and 1849, the depositaries of 
the traditions of literature and art pursued their avoca- 
tions. We think an attentive perusal of M. Villemain's 
Rapports d VAcadSmie Frangaise will show the illustrious his- 
torian and critic in a light perhaps superior still to any in 
which we have hitherto been accustomed to regard him. He 
assumes here and there, in these eloquent addresses to his 
colleagues of the Institute, the attitude, not only of a great 
writer and thinker, but that of a great and a courageous citi- 
zen. When the representatives of the rabble reigned in 
France, as at the period we have mentioned, and when the 
real political antagonist of license was despotism only, — 
when the contest was between absolutism and anarchy, — 
words were deeds, and it was no safe thing to chant the 
praises of the moderation and honesty which are inseparable 
from true freedom, whilst excess of every description was the 
order of the day. It is for this that it is well to call the 
reader's attention to certain passages in M. Villemain's 
Reports. 

In August, 1851, (four months prior to the coup cPStat,) the 
Academy decided to award a prize to M. Henri Martin, the 
historian, for the volume of his History of France treating of 
Louis XIV. and his accession to the throne at his majority. 

speak. But we believe the Montebello family have, on the contrary, expressed their 
gratitude to M. Villemain for representing their illustrious father as he really was, 
a no less upright and liberal citizen, than a dauntless and successful warrior. 
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M. Henri Martin is an extremely clever man, and one of those 
historians who unquestionably rank among the highest of the 
present day in France ; but he is one of those whose fault it 
is to see events for ever through the medium of individual 
opinion. He is (or was) an ardent socialist, a republican, 
with that tender leaning towards despotism which is so con- 
stantly to be remarked in the so-called democrats of Europe. 
His historical narrations are, for this reason, up to a cer- 
tain degree falsified by the bias of his own personal convic- 
tions. It so happened that, in treating the events immediately 
prior to the reign of Louis XIV., alluding to the calmness 
of Richelieu's last moments, he permitted himself to observe, 
(with the indulgence towards tyranny we have remarked 
above,) that 

"Probably these great emissaries of Providence feel they will be 
judged by rules which are not adapted to the comprehension of ordinary 
minds." 

Singling out this passage at the very moment when the in- 
distinct, half-recognized shape of despotism was just beginning 
to " cast its shadow before " over all France, M. Villemain, in 
an irresistible access of honest indignation, exclaimed : — 

" No, let this never be said ! Providence no more than man's con- 
science — the finest work of Providence — ever admits two orders of 
moral truth, two unequal measures of justice. Imagine not — whether 
for a man or for a race — a dictature of genius, a mission, 'providen- 
tial' or ' fatal,' (no matter what the name,) that shall confer a right of 
violence or of iniquity ! It is to prove the precise reverse that his- 
tory is written, and that you, M. Henri Martin, have been worthy to 
write it." 

This apostrophe — one of the most eloquent we know of — 
produced at the time an almost indescribable effect, and read 
now, after the events of the last five or six years, which have 
given to it a still more striking sense, it seems to combine the 
force of prophetic with that of patriotic indignation. 

M. Villemain's volume also contains critical and sesthetical 
studies upon Chateaubriand, Remusat, M. de Broglie (the 
younger, Madame de StaeTs grandson), and Lord Brougham. 
All of these are equally interesting, and will equally repay the 
reader for an attentive perusal. 
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The subject treated by Villemain in conjunction with the 
name of M. de Chateaubriand is his translation of Milton, 
which the illustrious French critic very properly does not alto- 
gether approve. But into his strictures on the translator 
it is not our present purpose to enter. We wish merely to 
show how deeply penetrated he is by the beauty of the origi- 
nal, and in what authoritative terms he transmits to us an 
appreciation to which no man of Anglo-Saxon origin can be 
wholly indifferent. 

" Milton's immortality," he says, " rests entirely upon Paradise Lost 
(although Paradise Regained is full of evangelical beauty). Nowhere 
has the capacity of human speech been carried so high ; nowhere has 
imagination been more powerful or passion more sublime. Homer has 
left us the natural epos of the Grecian race ; Virgil, the artificial epos 
of the Romans. Dante, Tasso, Camoens, and others, have been the 
epic poets of a part of the Christian nations of the West ; but to Mil- 
ton is due the epos of the entire human race, even into the most dis- 
tant future ; and when one day, according to the law of the Bible and 
the Gospel, by mildness and by strength, by arms and by trade, by 
science and by charity, the whole world shall be conquered by Chris- 
tianity, there will not exist for human fancy a grander remembrance 
than that of the poem of Milton. 

" If, at the same time, we look at those vast territories which lie open 
to the English tongue, if we reflect that — torn from the parent stem, 
and cast far, far beyond the ocean — a main branch of the Saxon tree, 
now a giant tree itself, has taken root and spreads its shade over half 
the continent of America, — if we think that the sap of the same root 
shall nourish grafts on all the errant populations of the Polynesian des- 
erts, — how shall we escape the endless admiration imposed upon us at 
sight of the horizon which belongs to the genius of Milton, — of Mil- 
ton, who, having chosen for his theme the greatest of all human interests, 
has celebrated it in the widest-spread tongue of the whole world ? " 

Really good translation — namely, the adequate reproduc- 
tion in one language of what has been thought in another, 
evincing the translator's profound and philosophical knowledge 
of both — is one of the tasks best fitted to attract and occupy 
a superior intellect. All masters in expression have from time 
to time given themselves the delight of feeling how ductile 
was the language wherein they had as yet translated them- 
selves alone, and have aimed at reproducing, under an altered 
45 * 
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form, the precise sense of another original creation. Nearly 
all the illustrious men of the present age may be quoted as 
examples. Chateaubriand, Shelley, Cousin, Guizot, Schiller, 
Byron, Arnold, and a host more could be named ; and we our- 
selves have, in our poet Longfellow, one of the best illustra- 
tions of what a translator of the first order should be. His 
translations are not numerous, but they are assuredly among 
the most complete that can be found in any tongue ; his re- 
productions from the Gascon dialect of Jasmin, for instance, 
are splendid works of art. 

We have indulged in these observations because, in the 
very book we are speaking of, M. Villemain has, apropos to 
Chateaubriand, a chapter upon translation in general, the 
capacities of various languages for it, and the effects of these 
partial transfusions from one national mode of expression into 
•another, — a chapter which we hold to be unique in its way, 
and which we earnestly recommend to the especial study of 
our readers. M. Villemain is himself one of the greatest mas- 
ters in the art of translation, and the most hypercritical among 
Hellenists, who have had the good fortune to hear his transla- 
tions from Pindar, declare that the glorious Greek bard loses 
nothing in fire, in grace, in intensity, in genuineness, by being 
expressed in a strange idiom. They say, in short, that Pin- 
dar is Pindar in M. Villemain's French, as in his own lofty 
and harmonious Greek. Of this, the world may soon be able 
to judge ; for Villemain's translation of Pindar, and his Essay 
on Lyric Poetry in general, is one of the works most anx- 
iously waited for in France, and one of those promised to be 
the soonest forthcoming. 

The periodical publications of the French press have caused 
some disturbance within these few months. Besides Ville- 
main's Conversation sous VEmpire, the Correspondanl (a 
monthly journal) has printed an article by M. de Montalem- 
bert, which created, as well it might, a deep and serious sen- 
sation. The subject was a special one : it was that of the 
late very important quarrel between church and state, — the 
appeal of the clergy of Moulins against their Bishop, and the 
condemnation of the latter by the Conseil d'Etat. Into the 
technicalities of the question we will not enter, nor is it either 
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our business or our intention to inquire who was in the 
right, — whether the curates, whom Monseigneur is accused of 
having cheated of the inamovibilite to which the Concordat 
gives them an undoubted claim, or the ecclesiastical Superior, 
who held that he ought, in his diocese, to be " Superior" in 
something more than name. All that concerns us is the 
literary protest of such a man as Montalembert, and the 
reasons for which it has produced such a powerful effect, 
almost leading to the suppression of the periodical that gave 
it forth to the world. After two or three chapters (dry 
enough to those not immediately interested in the matter) 
upon the legality or illegality of the whole proceeding, the 
man thought to be more Catholic than all the Catholic Church 
put together indulges in an attack upon the Catholic clergy 
of France, which comes from such a source with double effect, 
and which, however well-merited, (as it incontestably is,) does 
not the less surprise all those who have been used to look upon 
its author as the blind defender of the ecclesiastical body, 
whatever its shortcomings or faults. 

The principle of M. de Montalembert's attack is this. 
Religion, that is, Catholicism, is inseparable from liberty, and 
the larger the amount of political freedom, the larger the real 
influence of the Church. M. de Montalembert does not, by 
any means, stand alone in France in the profession of this 
doctrine: a very widely extended school is based upon the 
same belief. However, with the discussion of this theory we 
have at present nothing to do ; suffice it to say, that it is the 
theory Montalembert has held all his life, and that in its 
name he now reproaches the greater portion of the clergy of 
France with having lost what ought to be their influence, 
their ascendency, ergo their power to educate and to elevate, 
to render at once more enlightened and more pious, the great 
majority of all classes of the French community. 

" The clergy," says Montalembert, — " the clergy, or at all events a 
large portion of them, have done, and have allowed to be done in their 
name," (alluding to that ill-guided journal, L' Univers,) " what the very 
government itself has not ventured to do, and what the country has not 
agreed to, — the clergy have attempted the systematic apology, the 
theoretic defence of despotism. And this has been done by the very 
selfsame voices and pens, that for so many years solemnly proclaimed the 
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theory of unlimited freedom, — of unlimited freedom for all! Whilst 
the founder of the new empire allowed liberty to be looked at by par- 
tial and distant glimpses, in a far-off future, and as a possible crowning 
of his work, the clerical organs of the press maintained that liberty to 
be impossible and undesirable, and declared freedom to be a useless 
word in a Christian country ! 

" The same men who, in the clergy's name and stipulating for it, cried 
out in 1848, ' Let the Republic grant freedom to the Church, freedom 
to all, and the Church will repay the boon by eternal gratitude,' — these 
same men now say, that when Catholics ask for liberty in Protestant 
states, they do so for themselves alone, and regret that they cannot 
sweep away the entire fabric of liberal civilization, which is corrupt to its 
very vital principles. This constitutes the most frightful inconsistency 
which the nineteenth century has yet held. up to the scorn of the world." 

The whole pamphlet (for such it is in fact) is written with 
an energy that will astonish no one who is accustomed to its 
author's passionate vituperation ; but amongst those who 
have not narrowly studied his political career, there are many 
who will exclaim, that Montalembert has for the fiftieth time 
been treacherous to his own party. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. From the first sentence he ever wrote or uttered 
for the public, he has been indissolubly wedded to two causes ; 
to the cause of freedom, and to that of the prosperity of the 
Catholic Church. It is the inseparability which he conceives 
to exist between these two causes, that is the origin of the 
frequent misconception of his own character by the public at 
large ; but of his loyalty to both there cannot be the shadow 
of a doubt in the mind of any one who shall have watched 
him narrowly and with impartiality. He believes (and, we 
again repeat, a whole school is in France founded upon this 
belief) that all truth is contained in the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, and that consequently all freedom is not 
only compatible with it, but eminently favorable to it. Once 
admit his premises, and it is easy to perceive that his deduc- 
tions are inevitably logical ; but it is precisely his premises 
which the general public persists in disputing. This point, as 
we have already observed, we will not discuss, having no 
object save that of noticing a very remarkable literary mani- 
festation of a very remarkable literary man ; but at the same 
time it is impossible not to state what are Montalembert's 
convictions, namely, what are in reality his springs of action, 
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what constitutes the raison d'etre of all he ever wrote or said 
since the day when, as a lad of just twenty-one, he apostro- 
phized the whole Chamber of Peers, and told that venerable 
assembly (in the year 1831) what were the objects to which 
he meant to devote himself through life, and to which it is 
but just to say he has never, for an instant, been unfaithful. 
Montalembert's attack upon the French clergy for their con- 
duct since the coup d'Stat of 1851 is an event, both in a liter- 
ary and in a political sense ; it is the severest blow the exist- 
ing French clergy have had to bear ; but it is in the strictest 
keeping with the opinions and acts of its author's previous 
public life. "We recommend such of our readers as may 
wish to have a clear notion of the present position of the 
French clergy in public opinion, to procure the April num- 
ber of the Correspondant, and to read therein Montalembert's 
article upon L'Appel comme d'Abus. 

The transition may seem strange from so serious a subject 
as that of the state of the clergy in France to a mere novel, 
which it was first sought by judicial interference to pre- 
vent from appearing in print ; but the two are not so far apart 
as might at the outset be supposed. The very faults which 
M. de Montalembert so strongly points out and blames in 
the clergy, are among the determining causes of half the irre- 
ligion which, from time to time, shows itself in the country, 
one of the forms of which is literary antagonism. The 
peculiar characteristic of what may be called the opposition 
literature, or the " literature of aggression," as some one has 
styled it, in France, is hatred of constraint no matter of what 
kind, — abhorrence of rule, whether social, moral, political, or 
intellectual ; and at the bottom of the whole you will find 
revolt against all forms of religion. Naturally, the more the 
clergy insist, and insist violently, upon the observance of out- 
ward rites, the more the peculiarity of opposition grows to be 
the rejection of all forms whatsoever. From this point you 
may start in modern French literature, until you arrive at the 
negation of whatever is in other countries looked upon as 
moral or decorous. Hundreds of books of the same kind as 
" Madame Bovary " exemplify this truth every day in France, 
but as yet none have exemplified it with so much talent. The 
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appearance of the first few numbers of this tale in the Revue 
de Paris created a loud outcry, and the publication having 
been suspended by authority, the tribunals were appealed to, 
in order that the sale of so immoral a book might be forbidden 
altogether. Such, however, was not the decree; the author 
gained his cause ; " Madame Bovary " was published in two 
small octavo volumes, and was bought up so rapidly, that a 
second edition became necessary at the end of a very few 
weeks. 

As is too often the case, exaggeration has been at work with 
" Madame Bovary," and, whilst magnifying the faults of the 
book, has created a frantic curiosity to read it. " Madame 
Bovary," though full of talent, is neither so immoral nor so 
original as has been pretended. It remains a great question 
with us, whether, had Balzac, Eugene Sue, and some few 
others, not existed, M. Flaubert would ever have produced the 
work now lying before us ; and we at once hasten to say, that 
nothing in this much talked of novel at all comes up to the 
immoralities contained in some, not even of the very worst, 
among the works of the writers we have named. " Madame 
Bovary " is a picture of the mean and ugly side of provincial 
life in France. The scene passes entirely in two villages of 
Normandy, situated in the vicinity of Rouen. The heroine 
is the wife of a country doctor, who very soon displeases her 
by the narrowness of his intellect, and the narrowness of 
whose purse is inadequate to the satisfaction of all her de- 
sires and caprices. As to its general outlines, therefore, 
Madame Bovary is only the thousandth reproduction of 
the type so hackneyed by all modern French romancers. 
She is the eternal femme incomprise, of whom, by this time, 
it is but just to say that the French public itself has had 
too much. But in certain details, it must be admitted that 
the author evinces considerable talent, and even originality, 
seizing hold, with remarkable instinct, of what are the pecu- 
liar signs of French corruption in the present day. Thus, 
Madame Bovary, unlike Indiana, Fernande, and so many 
other of Madame Sand's heroines, does not take in the reader 
by any false semblance of sentimentality or any mock ideal- 
ism. You do not find yourself compounding with your own 
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honesty, and feeling an interest you ought not to have in a 
guilty woman, merely because she is for ever talking about 
her "soul," her " aspirations," and her "solitude upon earth." 
Not one whit of this. You are not " taken in " by Madame 
Bovary. Her first longings are material, and as narrowly 
material as they well can be. She longs for superior ease 
and comfort, for a vehicle of some sort to drive about in, for 
thicker curtains to her windows, softer cushions to her chairs, 
more delicate viands on her table, braver gear upon her back. 
She sighs for what Bulwer terms the " lovely whereabouts of 
woman," because she feels that, in her social centre, these make 
the woman herself. If her husband had money enough, she 
would not dream of straying from the right road, but would 
do her duty to him and to herself, that is, to her own comfort 
in the world, by which she would stand to the death. But 
the luckless Bovary has no money, and Madame Emma, his 
fair spouse, must and will have what money alone can com- 
mand. She therefore sets to work to trade and traffic with a 
linen-draper and haberdasher of the village, who, by means of 
bills which she signs, (having her husband's proxy for the 
transaction of all money matters,) and the entire mortgage 
of a bit of ground and the dwelling-house upon it, consents 
to furnish her with the articles she successively deems indis- 
pensable to her terrestrial felicity. 

Nothing (alas !) can be truer to the life, or more cleverly 
painted, than all this earlier part of Madame Bovary's ca- 
reer, and the character of the marchand de nouveautes, who 
lends her money and furnishes her with goods at a usuri- 
ous interest, is a portrait well worthy of Teniers or Ostade, 
in their own style. Nor can anything be more true to life, 
than the way in which the heroine begins her course of wrong- 
doing. She is to the very marrow the type of the calculat- 
ing, hard-bargain-driving Frenchwoman of the rural classes, — 
the true daughter of envious, Voltairian peasants, to whom a 
half-education, ill directed, and a half-piety, ill nurtured, has 
merely given a varnish that is scratched off at the first contact 
of a bona fide interest or passion. All Madame Bovary's 
natural vices, upon their first spontaneous breaking out, are 
hard, not tender vices. The irregularities of a more impure 
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sort come later, and come only because each irregularity 
superinduces another, and because all impurity and all wrong 
are one, and hold indissolubly together. Madame Bovary — 
who, after all her evil-doings, poisons herself to escape the 
shame of a sale of all she possesses, leaving her husband con- 
vinced he has lost an angel — never interests the reader for a 
moment ; for she never interests her author. He dissects her 
for the benefit of the surrounding spectators, who watch the 
anatomical process with the curiosity of an amphitheatre- 
full of medical students ; and as an autopsis of the French- 
woman of the present age, of the Frenchwomen of all save 
the highest class, Madame Bovary, we should be tempted to 
say, surpasses, in her terrible truth, the most famous pictures 
of Sue, Balzac, or Madame Sand. She has not the deliber- 
ate wickedness of Sue's Ursule, in his celebrated novel Ma- 
thilde, nor the inborn impurity of Balzac's Femme de Trente 
Ans; she has nothing deliberate about her, no parti pris, but 
inclines to vice, because her determined quest of a luxury 
beyond the scope of her own immediate sphere inevitably 
leads her that way. But now, be it remarked, what must up 
to a certain point be styled the probity of the bourgeois nature 
survives sufficiently in Madame Bovary to prevent her from 
ever accepting the slightest atom of pecuniary aid from those 
who become the partakers in her guilt. She provides by end- 
less calculations and combinations for the satisfaction of her 
desires, and ruins herself, her husband, and her child, all alone 
and ruthlessly, without the help of any one ; nor is it till at 
the very last moment, when public disgrace stares her in the 
face, that she once (and once only) turns round to the com- 
panions of her evil courses, and says : " Lend me eight thou- 
sand francs, or I must die." No one does or can lend, and 
she does die ; but till that hour she has never accepted or 
asked a pecuniary service from those even who have helped 
her to go the farthest astray from the paths of virtue and of 
right. 

Since Balzac's time, no work of fiction has produced such 
a sensation as " Madame Bovary," nor, we unhesitatingly 
repeat, has any work painted so faithfully certain types of the 
middle classes in France. For the mere sympathies of the 
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reader, this is a most unpleasant book ; but it is one too full of 
instruction not to be worth reading, and no one should neglect 
its perusal who is curious to form for himself a correct idea of 
what nine tenths of the women of France have become in 
the gradual development of gold-worship that has been pro- 
gressing for the last fifteen years in their native country. 
Careless of truth, full of vanity, but still more covetous even 
than vain, possessed of whatever intelligence can be devel- 
oped without elevation, Madame Bovary represents that 
peculiar type of a woman, whose aptitudes and energies, well 
directed, might enable her to govern an empire (and herself 
too), but who, from her utter insensibility to all notions of 
duty, falls to the lowest depth of a degradation which is, in 
reality, foreign to her nature. Take all the heroines of Bal- 
zac, Sue, Sand, Alexandre Dumas (Jils), Hugo, and the rest, 
and you will find only several aspects of the same ; but, as 
we have already observed, there are details in M. Flaubert's 
book which make his heroine the completest of all. 



Art. IX. — Brazil and the Brazilians, portrayed in Historical 
and Descriptive Sketches. By Rev. D. P. Kidder, D. D., 
and Rev. J. C. Fletcher. Illustrated by one hundred 
and fifty Engravings. Philadelphia : Childs and Peterson. 
1857. 8vo. pp. 630. 

We have more than once referred to the value of the con- 
tributions to science and knowledge rendered back to their 
native land by our American missionaries. There are, no 
doubt, adequate reasons for their accuracy and affluence as 
sources of information. They are, for the most part, men of 
liberal culture ; while the very purpose that makes them exiles 
indicates a native breadth of vision and grasp of intellect, no 
less than superior spiritual endowments. Such men know 
antecedently what to look for, and where ; and in travelling, 
as in the most recondite departments of philosophy, one finds 
answers only to questions which he is prepared to ask, and 
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